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FAMILIAR LANDSCAPES 


@ We have always felt rather strongly that designers, 

especially those of the student class, should use materials 
or motifs, with which they are familar rather than seeking 
them about which they can have little or no feeling. The 
color study with this issue is a stringingly modern treat- 
ment of a Middle Western Farm by Harriet Wilson and 
on page 119 two landscapes by William Soles, a New York 
City High School boy. In both cases the designers have 
worked from the locality which they well understand. 


MURAL FOR CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
@ Edward Buk Ulreich, mural painter of New York City, 
has won the competitive design for a vast mural deco- 
ration, 430 feet in length and 30 feet high, for the westerly 
wall, back of the colonnade, of the Industrial Arts Building, 
designed by Ely Jacques Kahn, for the Century of Progress 
Exposition to be held in Chicago next year, according to 
an announcement made yesterday. The giant marble mural 
is pronounced the most ambitious attempt in stone or 
marble ever shown in this country. It is believed that 
nothing of quite the same nature has ever been exhibited. 
The great mural will be in the form of a richly colored 
marble mosaic showing a complete range of foreign and 
domestic marbles, and illustrating their possible uses. The 
range of colors will be unusually interesting, covering, as 
they do, gradations from whites, creams, yellows through 
the rich reds, orange-reds, browns, pinks through the 
greens of every nature through the greys to the immense 
number of blacks, which include purple, red, and gold- 
blacks. This decoration will show, in particular, the tre- 
mendously rich and varied palette which marble makes 
possible. The subject of the design as revealed in the 
colored sketches submitted by Mr. Ulreich is a portrayal 
of the history of the United States from early times which 
is illustrated by evolutionary scenes in marble mosaics, 
depicting the development of commerce and industry. The 
great figures, some 14 feet in height, will be executed in 


broad masses of marble which will,carry out the great 
scale of the wall. 

The base of this westerly facade of the Industrial Arts 
Building will be formed of slabs of marbles approximately 
two feet in width and covering the entire length of the wall. 
The various motifs which will be executed in the various 
manufacturing plants throughout the country will portray 
such of the basic industries as lumbering, mining, farming, 
fishing, transportation on water, land and by air, and like- 
wise, the expression of the great city; all carried out in the 
same large scale and crystallizing the conception of the 
growth through a Century. The jury of award gave high 
praise for the fine quality and beauty of the designs sub- 
mitted and stated that Mr. Ulreich’s portrayal was selected 
not only for its fine quality as a mural, but because it seemed 
the best suited of those submitted for expression in marble. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL CALENDAR 


@ A near tragedy was averted, when the discovery was 

made that February in the Minneapolis school calendar, 
described in the September issue of DESIGN had been 
given thirty days. However, it was a simple matter to 
have the superfluous “30” routed out of the plate. Had 
there not been such a rush in order to get the calendars out 
and distributed when school opened in January, drawings 
would have been returned to the building to have the name 
of the school lettered on each one selected by the judges. 
The teachers had been instructed to allow the students to 
put their initials on their drawings if they wish to do so. 

How could we get out three thousand calendars for the 
low figure of $183.56? This includes cost of paper, engrav- 
ings, inks, press work, and the purchase of a drill for 
making a 1%” hole in the holder at the top of the calendar. 
The explanation is that the Art Supervisor had the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the head of the Printing Depart- 
ment at the Vocational High School. We are fortunate in 
having a printer who wishes to understand our language 
and who is glad to have his students stimulated by working 
on a problem which makes use of art as a medium of 
expression. The folding and assembling was done by stu- 
dents. Three inks were chosen in a binary triad of colors— 
yellow-orange, red-violet, and blue-green. Tint blocks were 
used. Many beautiful papers would have been desirable, 
but it was necessary to select an inexpensive sheet, India 
wove, seventy pound suede finish was found to be satis- 
factory for the pages, and India Canterbury, two ply, was 
used for the heavier sheet which slipped through at the top 
of the folded sheets and made the hanger for the calendar. 
The finished calendar is 714” x 1214” in size. 

Such problems help to make art a very real and im- 
portant thing in the every day lives of all, and a mutual 
job for the art and printing departments in our schools. 

BESS ELEANOR FOSTER 
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PERSIAN CERAMICS 


This article with the reproduction 
above are printed here by courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


B= In the Room of Recent Accessions are exhibited three 

masterpieces of Persian ceramic art, recently acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum from the well-known col- 
lection of the late V. Everit Macy. In their technical 
perfection and the beauty of their design these pieces rank 
high among the finest products of Persian potters of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The jug and the two 
plates will enhance greatly the importance of the Museum’s 
collection of Near Eastern ceramics, which is already one 
of the most representative in this country. 

A magnificent specimen, which stands alone in the 
world of Persian ceramics, is a plate shown above with 
lustered decoration consisting of two unusually large 
figures in reserved compartments. The figures represent 
a prince holding a wine cup and fruit, entertained by a 
lady from the harem playing cymbals. The costume of the 
prince, who wears a turban, is richly ornamented with 
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A PERSIAN 
LUSTRE PLATE 


This specimen with figure 
decoration dates back 


to about 1200 A. D. 


BY M. S. DIMAND 


arabesques, which appear also in the background. Around 
the rim of the plate is a scroll of feathery leaves and 
arabesque palmettes. The perfection of composition and 
the unusually fine drawing of the features and hands in- 
dicate that it is the work of an artist, not that of an 
ordinary potter. It compares favorably with some of the 
Persian murals found in Rai (Rhages), which was in the 
twelfth century and the early part of the thirteenth a great 
center of art under the rule of the Seljuk princes and their 
followers, the shahs of Khwarizm, before its destruction in 
1221 by the Mongols. In Rai many new patterns and 
ceramic processes were invented. The luster technique, so 
popular in all Islamic countries, was further developed. 
From a technical point of view our plate deserves special 
notice. Like other Persian lustered ceramics it is covered 
with an opaque tin enamel over which the design is painted 
in metallic luster; but, while in most Persian examples the 
design appears in monochrome luster, varying in color 
from a yellow gold to a reddish brown, in our plate there 
are two colors of luster applied, the pattern being painted 
in gold luster and then outlined in red luster. This com- 
bination is rare in Persian ceramic art and seems to be a 
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survival of earlier periods, having been used extensively in 
the ninth century. Most Persian luster ware belongs to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; a small group, how- 
ever, may be assigned to the end of the twelfth century.- 
The absence of Turkish or Mongol features in the figures 
on our plate indicates an early date. The prince seems to 
be an Arab rather than a Persian. The plate may be 
assigned to about 1200. 


A piece of great beauty is a graceful jug with pierced 
decoration, said to have been found in Sultanabad, an 
important center of Persian ceramic art during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. The neck and body of the 
jug show an openwork decoration over an inner wall. The 
decoration of the body consists of hares pursued by hounds 
and of two groups of confronted sphinxes and addorsed 
“harpies.” The neck has a frieze of deer in various 
positions. The figures, with details painted in black, are 
placed against a background of arabesques in slight relief, 
painted cobalt blue. Around the rim and below the open- 
work decoration are Persian inscriptions. The lower sec- 
tion of the jug, the handle, and the interior of the neck are 
decorated with sketchy leaf scrolls and palmettes, motifs 
which appear in a number of Persian bowls and ewers.! 
The whole jug, including the inside and the bottom, is 
covered with a turquoise blue glaze. 

The Persian inscriptions, around the rim, read as follows: 
Your pride is freed entirely from the net! 

Alas! Your image be freed from my heart! 


If you hasten to be free for other bonds and if you fear a delay, 
Be freed from the net! 


Below the openwork decoration, 

My hand and my lip are accustomed to the lock of hair of my beloved; 
My heart is on the threshold of the house of love; 

[ am quite intoxicated from one shining glance; 

My soul is attached to her feet. —Written in the year 612. 

This inscription is of great importance as it gives us 
the date of manufacture of the jug, A. H. 612 (A.D. 1215- 
1216). The jug, therefore, belongs to a period when in 
Rai, Veramin, Kashan, and Sultanabad some of the finest 
Persian pottery was being produced and is of great help 
in dating ceramics with similar decoration, which have 
sometimes been wrongly attributed to the fourteenth 
century. The Sultanabad ware, for instance, displays varied 
and rich designs painted or in relief under a turquoise or 
cobalt blue glaze, and a number of luxurious examples have 
pierced or openwork decoration. In the dated jug the artist 
combined formal ornament, such as the arabesque with a 
realistic treatment of animals which reveals a close ob- 
servation of nature. The technical proficiency shown in 
the pottery of this splendid jug is remarkable, several 
processes—modeling, cutting, painting, and glazing—hav- 
ing been combined. 

Another fine example of Persian luster technique is a 
large bowl (diam. 19!4 in.); the center of which is deco- 
rated with two figures, one playing a lute. Surrounding 
them are bands of inscriptions, in square and round char- 
acters, taken from Persian poems or expressing good 
wishes. Of great decorative beauty is the wide band of 
Kufic writing and arabesque scrolls. The outside has a 
pattern of degenerate arabesques. There is a definite 
stylistic difference between the plate in figure 1 and this 
bowl. In the plate the style is bold; in the bow] there is 
an abundance of ornament on a small scale. The latter type 
may be attributed to the ceramic school of Veramin, which 
was specially active after the destruction of Rai. Our bowl 
may be assigned to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
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Designs made from Persian ware 
in the Metropolitan Museum 
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JAPANESE 
LACQUER 
BOWL « « 


JAPANESE LACQUER WARE 


@ Real Japanese lacquer, what a world of thought, skill 

and artistic ability it takes to make that article. It is 
a long journey a piece of lacquer travels from its embryo 
stage to the beautiful product one sees on display in our 
American stores. The buyer who has selected a good piece 
of lacquer, and the buyer who has selected a poor piece of 
lacquer will find the story of its making a very interesting 
as well as an instructive narrative. And, the person who 
is about to buy a piece of Japanese lacquer will both enjoy 
the selecting as well as the joy of owning it. 

Let us then delve into one of Japan’s famous arts. We 
are whisked away on the wings of adventure, and here we 
are in quaint Japan, and more fortunately Kyoto, that 
‘glorious city, where the arts and traditional customs await 
us, and challenge us to explore into her historical depths. 
Tucked away in the favorite place of her heart, we learn 
about her wonderful gift to the world — lacquer. 

It is one of those days in Japan, when the hazy atmos- 
phere of the morning has lifted, and the sun is beaming 
down, to make up for the time it has been concealed, and 
with its congratulations we hasten across the odd bridge 
over the canal, and the sign “Lacquer Factory” greets us 
from the front of Japan’s oldest and largest factory of 
lacquer. The difference in its appearance from our large 
factories in America, make us feel that here we shall find 
one of the romances of travel. Japanese plants and gardens 
surround the factory, and at the steps of the entrance we 
see Japanese getas, as the occupants inside have left their 
footwear here, before they have walked upon the Japanese 
mats within. Someone is coming, and we are told to enter 
with our American shoes on. Yes, now the owner is coming. 
What a polite and hospitable way they have when they bow 
and greet you with smiles. We feel at once that we are 
to be shown the very heart of the factory, and the walls 
of the Japanese building beam down at us, and tell us that 
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we are welcome. We follow our friendly host through a 
long hall, up a stairway, and through another hall. Then 
we are ushered into the room where we can see the very 
beginning of the production of lacquer. The room is truly 
Japanese, with one whole side devoted to sliding windows, 
and a few are open now that the fresh air may stream in. 
Grouped on mats around small low tables are many work- 
men very intent on their work. We look closer to see what 
they are doing, and to us it seems they are carving on some 
boxes and trays. But here, our guide, Mr. Nishimura, is 
ready with answers to our questions. We are told that 
Japanese cypress wood, the very best in Japan, is used for 
all real Japanese lacquer. Lacquer juice, this juice is 
obtained from Japanese lacquer trees, and hemp dust are 
mixed and applied on both sides of the cypress wood. Crude 
lacquer is very sticky, and we are not allowed to get our 
fingers in it as it is poisonous, but are permitted to look 
at the sticky substance. Thus we readily understand why 
the lacquer article can never come apart. But we see fur- 
ther, and learn this is just the very simplest beginning of 
thirty-seven operations. The next operation is the appli- 
cation of crude lacquer alone. The piece is then filled up 
again with porcelain clay and lacquer juice mixed. Then 
a pumice stone is used to make it smooth. Here lenen cloth 
is used to cover the article, to give it strength. Two times 
it is covered with crude lacquer, and after each one it is 
pumice stoned. Next the corners are built up to make them 
strong. This is done with porcelain clay and lacquer juice. 
It is then filled in with pumice powder and lacquer juice 
mixed. This is done three times, and after each it is pumice 
stoned. Then three more times it is built up with porcelain 
clay and lacquer juice, and after each one, it is rubbed down 
again. The next operation is the painting with crude 
lacquer alone. This is rubbed down and painted again. 
Here we pause, for we can see that the next operation is 
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the beginning of the color of the lacquer product. Yes, for 
the black lacquer, the more popular color, India ink and 
lacquer are used. Two other popular colors are red and 
gold. Then lacquer alone is applied, and it is this time 
rubbed down with charcoal, which is very soft, and comes 
from the Camelia tree. Fifteen operations of painting with 
lacquer and the rubbing down with charcoal are completed 
before we are ready for the polishing. This is done by the 
fingers with, deer horn powder and a huge quantity of oil. 
We are now ready to go to another room to see the artist 
work, as we have learned of all the operations the lacquer 
article goes through until it is put on the long table,—a 
bright highly polished piece of plain lacquer. But first we 
are curious as to whether all pieces of lacquer go through 
these many processes. Cheaper grades of lacquer go through 
about five or six of these operations and instead of having 
the strong lenen used on them, have only cheap paper 
applied. Cheap lacquer is easily cut, while it is almost im- 
possible to cut the real. We leave this room and go through 
the corridor, into another room similar to the one we have 
been in. It has many windows, and Japanese men are 
sitting on mats in true Japanese fashion at small tables. 
But these workmen are the artists. Here we see what can 
make or break the selling of lacquer, as much depends on 
the design and its execution. The artist draws the design 
free of hand on tracing paper. After this is done, the same 
design on the other side, in the same place is gone over 
with lacquer juice. Before the lacquer is dry, the paper 
is at once pressed in the proper place over the lacquer 
article, where its imprint is left. Very fine silver dust is 
applied on the lacquer juice print, to retain the impression. 
The artist then paints it with lacquer juice, and if gold or 
silver is needed in the harmonizing of some color scheme, 
it is put on before the lacquer is dry. Pure gold and silver 
are used, and it stays permanently. After the design is dry, 
it is painted with.transparent lacquer, and rubbed down 
with charcoal to bring out the brilliancy of the lacquer. 
Now, we have learned about the thirty-seven operations, 
that are required to complete a real piece of Japanese 
lacquer. But you will appreciate lacquer still more, to learn 
that after each application of lacquer thirty hours are re- 
quired to allow it to dry. The drying is always done in a 
moist atmosphere. Sunlight shrinks the lacquer. One can 
trust these Japanese workmen to do only thorough work 
on real lacquer. Everything in the factory, which was 
established in 1657, the oldest and largest in Japan, is done 
by hand. The present owner is the eighth generation to 
make and give to the world this famous Japanese art. 

We are ready now to observe the treasures in the show 
room. But we are attracted to something further down 
the room. Several workmen are grouped at each of four 
tables. They are working on a 4-piece Japanese screen. 
The scene on this screen is the Gidai Festival of Japan, 
which is held on the 22nd of October each year. They have 
been working on this screen for three years, and another 
year, will pass by before it is eventually completed. There 
are four pieces to the screen and it is truly a piece of 
artistic lacquer art. Every detail of the figures and scenes 
on this screen is worked out to the minute detail. The price 
of the screen when finished will be twenty-five thousand 
yens, and although the price seems enormous, one appre- 
ciates the skill and thought that have been used to make 
such a piece of art possible. Then there is another piece, 
an elaborate jewelry case, that has taken two years to 
make. It is twelve inches high, five inches wide, and the 
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little drawers go back about three inches. It is very or- 
nately covered with gold and silver, and the price is six 
hundred and fifty yens. These two pieces of lacquer seem 
expensive when compared to the price of the plain designed 
ones. We look at a small lacquer tray five inches long, the 
design is plain, little gold work, but the tray is real Jap- 
anese lacquer. The price of it is four yens (about two 
dollars). We are now curious to know what a piece of the 
cheap lacquer would be worth. So we discover the tray 
we have just observed that sells for four yens would sell 
at one yen if cheaply constructed. The cheaper lacquer is 
approximately one-fourth of the price of the real lacquer. 
A cigarette case of the real lacquer with a nice design is 
priced at fifteen yens. 

We are next taken to the show room, only to find, in 
the rear of it, delicious cups of tea and rice cakes awaiting 
us. But we sit in chairs at a table, American style, and 
rest our backs on nice silken Japanese cushions. It is very 
refreshing and interesting as we listen to various and 
sundry things relating to lacquer. Lacquer art is over one 
thousand years old, and it is probable that it was first 
discovered on some mountain in Japan, then brought to 
Kyoto, and has been developed to what it is at the present 
time. Japanese people themselves are very fond of the plain 

Continued on Page 1I17 


A Persian Rhages bowl from the 
Metropolitan Museum in which fig- 
ures have been used in a most 
suitable manner, resulting in an_ in- 
teresting interplay of values, spaces 
as well as entire rhythmic effect 
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PERUVIAN 
DECORATIVE 
ARTS 


The influence of the rich art of the 
ancient Incas is strongly felt in these 
designs published by courtesy of 
the Museum of the American Indian 
in New York City. At the top is a 
bronze casting from Chau Chau, 
Peru, while below it are carved ends 
of ceremonial wooden slabs from 
Ica, Peru. At the left is a single 
spouted Nasca water vessel in clay 
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Familiar subjects were used to deco- 
rate this Nasca Pottery with a marked 
feeling of rhythm and dark and light 
balance. In the bowl at the top ser- 
pent motifs have been combined with 
faces, while in the bowl below spider 
forms are used in a simple repeat. 
At the right is a double spouted 
Nasca water vessel with a design 
well suited to surface and structure 
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ANIMALS IN INCA ART 


& Nobody has yet solved the mystery of the origin of 

the art of the Incas who inhabited the mountains of 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Northern Argentina when the 
Spaniards first arrived in South America. Definite Inca 
records before the Spanish conquest date back to the year 
1021, to the first Inca of the last dynasty, then all is lost 
in obscurity. No person has ever learned to read the quipas, 
which were knotted cords. The language of the Incas, or 
ruling class, was Quichua, which is still spoken by a great 
part of the people of Bolivia and Northern Argentina to- 
day. The best guess concerning the origin of the Incas is 
that they were white men who came from southern Asia 
many centuries before Christ and set themselves up as 
rulers over the people whom they found already there. 
The religion of the Incas, which was a form of sun worship, 
Was very similar to that of ancient Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Many customs were remarkably similar to those of the 
ancient peoples of Mesopotamia and Egypt, and the lan- 
guage has a strange similarity to the old languages of Asia 
Minor and India. The very word Inca (pronounced Inga, 
with the gutteral Arabic g) means chief in the ancient 
Sanskrit language of India. 

Although the elements of Inca were assembled and 
analyzed by the early missionaries for the purpose of 
practical application to pottery making and weaving in 
the schools, there does not seem to have been any scientific 
application of it in this country. In fact, there is a con- 
tinual confusion apparent in the minds of American artists 
as to the difference between Inca art and the art of the 
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Aztecs of Mexico. The art of the Aztecs and that of the 
Mayas of Central America are not related in any way to 
the art of old Peru. Geometric exactness was a character- 
istic of the Inca artisan. The stones of the buildings and 
bridges were cut on straight lines and angles, and fitted 
precisely together without mortar. The stones were of 
Massive grandeur, seeming to conform to the stupendous 


grandeur of the lofty Andes where these people built their 


cities. The art depicted in textile weaving, and on the 
pottery and utensils, continued to bear that geometric 
precision and grandeur of the mountains. It could well be 
adapted to the use of ornamentation of many of the products 
of the machine age. The examples of Incaic ornamental 
design shown here are actually from original fabrics or 
pottery. It will be seen that they are made up on a uniform 
square pattern, apparently based on simple weaving lim- 
itations. Adherence to geometric figures is not limited to 
weaving; it is carried into all applications of the art. 

All the common geometric figures were known to the 
Incas, and the designs were made up of squares, rectangles, 
circles, triangles, octagons, and ellipses. To anyone who 
has traveled along the Peruvian coast and lived for any 
length of time in the high mountain area, the animal 
designs shown here are realistic and readily distinguish- 
able. They do not look like the animals, yet the designs 
convey to the mind the impression of the animals. It in- 
dicates that the ancient Peruvian artist thought in the 
same terms as the modern artist who describes his work 


as “functionalization.”’ 
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This massive design above is taken 
from a piece of pottery where it 


appeared in black and red 


First, there is the design of the buzzard that is common 
along the coast. It comes from a fabric found originally 
at Ancon on the coast. Next comes the puma, or mountain 
lion, with his head defiantly erect, from a textile of Mocha, 
Peru. The fish design is from an ordinary drawing of Peru. 
The jaguar is from a woven cloth taken from an ancient 
cemetery at Ancon, Peru. The Llama design, which is most 
realistic (in the modern art sense) of that mountain pack 
animal, is Calchaqui, from pottery designs in Northern 
Argentina. The Calchaquies were a subject nation of the 
Incas, and learned from the Incas to live in towns. Another 
‘“modernistic” design that is very striking to those who 
know the bird, is the sea gull. This design is from a textile 
pattern found at Ancon, and it is along this coast that 
thousands of these birds are seen by the passing steamers. 
The cocking around of the head is characteristic of the 
birds. The snake border is from a funeral urn of the 
Calchaquies, of Catamarca, Argentina. Although found far 
inland in the mountains it seems to be a “modernistic”’ 
conception of the small “‘sea serpents” seen along the coasts 
of Peru and Northern Chile. These little snakes glide along 
the top of the water and sometimes occur in such numbers 
as to give the confusion effect seen on this border design. 
It is as realistic as if done by our modern artists. Another 
Calchaqui border is the two-headed serpent, which on the 
design was alternated in relief. The impressive massive- 
ness of some of the Inca designs is illustrated in the black 
and red pottery border, also from the Calchaquies of 
Catamarca. 


The two-headed serpent border be- 
low from the Calchaquies and in the 
original appeared in alternated relief 


Smaii sea serpents which occur in 
great numbers along the coast of Peru 
and Chile were the motifs used in the 
striking border below. Original is red 
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JAPANESE LACQUER WARE 
Continued from Page 113 


designs on lacquer, and a design of a bamboo tree, a bird, 
or a single flower appeals to their fancy. Americans and 
tourists invariably choose the more ornate, gorgeous scenes 
of Japan, or Japanese festival scenes. There is a duty of 
about thirty per cent on all lacquer articles shipped into 
America, and because of this added extra price, the cheaper 
lacquer is more often exported to us. Wood lines on the 
bottom of the box or tray, or whatever the article may be, 
betrays the quality of the lacquer. On a good piece of 
lacquer one cannot see the wood lines. Genuine Japanese 
lacquer is unbreakable and lasting. It can bear most any 
hardship, and strong soaps, washing powder, hot or cold 
water cannot harm it. However the cheaper grades cannot 
stand up under these hardships, and in a few months of 
usage break, or peal. Articles of lacquer usually sent to 
America from Japan are trays, cigarette cases, vases, boxes 
of all shapes and descriptions, picture frames, etc. The 
price in America on a piece of real lacquer, a tray five 
inches long, three inches wide, and with a simple flower 
design should be about three dollars, but do not pay one 
dollar for one, and expect a piece of real Japanese art. 
The more elaborate and difficult the design, the higher 
priced it will be. A small box five inches long, three inches 
wide, and three inches deep with a simple design should 
sell for about eight dollars. Beware of flashy ornamented 
lacquer at prices startlingly low, because while it may look 
pretty at the moment of purchase it will not keep its beauty 
long. Then for those pieces that have more detail work, 
more use of gold and silver, the price continues higher. 
Fifty dollars for a small box that has much detail work, 
and gold trimmings, is not too much. Buy lacquer with 
discrimination and taste, just as you would a piece of costly 
jewelry, and you will have a thing of beauty, that will be 
a joy forever to you. 

When an American thinks of lacquer the historical 
lacquer bridge-at Nikko, Japan, often comes to his mind. 
This famous old bridge is over 300 years old, and seems 
almost a monument to the lacquer art. 


The factory we are visiting is the appointed manu- 
facturer for the Imperial household, and we are the proud 
possessors of a small lacquer bowl, with the Emperor’s seal 
that the owner has presented us. The Empress at coronation 
time presents officers with these bowls, and they are all 
made here at this factory. These cannot be sold, because 
of the seal, which adds to the joy of possessing one. 


We are at last ready to go, but we are invited to look 
at the wonderful Japanese garden outside. We pass through 
the sliding doors, and out into another worid, as exquisite, 
as the fairyland of lacquer, we have been in. Clusters of 
Japanese plants hang over the pool, where gold fish play 
lazily in the blue waters. In the middle of the garden, 
there is a Japanese lacquer tree, quite fitting and appro- 
priate in its setting. It seems to resemble our own sumac 
in America, but there it stands to add dignity and grace to 
the garden. With the thought of how pleasant it is to linger 
and enjoy the beauties of nature, and art, as the people in 
the Orient do, we thank our Japanese gentlemen, and make 
our departure. Through the door, across the bridge, 
over the canal, we go, behind is the lacquer factory that 
has told us of its art and has shown us its treasures. 
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PONIES 


A design made 
by using the four 
stencils which 
are shown at the 
bottom of page 


ADAAAAAAA, 
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DRY PAINTING A NEW MEDIUM 


= “Paint,” as commonly considered, implies by association 

the qualification ‘‘wet,” but the quality of wetness is of 
no importance to the artist, as he is interested primarily 
in pigmentation. Paint, at some point in its applcation, 
must be wet since it must include, in addition to the pig- 
ment, a liquid binder such as oil, gum, or lac. In ordinary 
practise (oil painting, etc.) the pigment and the binder are 
applied simultaneously, but it is obvious that, if the com- 
ponents are applied separately, there are two alternatives, 
(a) applying the pigment over the binder; (b) applying 
the binder over the pigment. As an example of the first 
alternative, consider the method sometimes used by sign 
painters in applying bronze powders. The design is painted 
with a faintly tinted, quick-drying binder, or varnish; 
when this has become tacky, the powder is dusted or blown 
on, and the surplus powder is wiped away after the binder 
has dried. This insures a smooth, flat design, undisturbed 
by brush marks. Most craftsmen are familiar with the 
second method, as exemplified in the spraying of fixatif 
over a “dry” painting. “Dry painting” includes any work 
having tonal areas executed in pastel, crayon, chalk, char- 
coal, pencil, or similar mediums. In the usual handling of 
these mediums, the physical shape of the pigment (the 


BY GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


stick-form of pastel, etc.) endows it with the properties of 
a tool, a stylus, and defines and restricts the technique of 


application. It is true that the medium may be modified, 


after application, by rubbing with the fingers, or with 
stumps, or—to introduce an entirely different technique— 
the dry pigment may be applied with a brush, as in “wet 
painting.” 

Dry painting with a brush has five requirements: (a) 
finely pulverized pigment, (b) a paper whose texture will 
retain the pigment, (c) a brush adapted to the technique, 
(d) a binder to fix the painting, (e) a means of regulating 
the application of the pigment. In the processes to be 
described, stencils and masks in various forms are used 
for the latter purpose. One of the simpler forms of dry 
painting was employed in making the sprightly calico 
ponies kicking up their heels in pasture, shown in the 
accompanying reproduction. This painting was made on 


These stencils used ool 
in making ‘'Ponies" 
as shown above 
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illustration board with pulverized Conté crayon using a 
small stencil (poonah) brush. A clean, medium size, hog- 
hair oil paint brush may be used, or, in large work, a 
Japanese brush of the type used in applying color to wood- 
blocks will serve. The crayon was prepared by scraping a 


DECORATIVE 
SPRING 
MOTIFS 


small heap of black powder from the stick with a knife- 
blade; any other dry pigment could have been used. Two 
stencils and two masks were used; a stencil for the horse’s 
body and another for the spots; a mask for the grass and 
another for the clouds. Stencils and masks may be cut 
from two-ply drawing paper (or card of similar weight) 
with a sharp knife or a razor blade; the round spots were 
cut with punches. Masks are easily made by cutting the 
edge of a card to the desired contour; scallops for the 
clouds and dentelles for the grass. 

In application, the stencil or mask is held firmly in 
position with one hand while the pigment is brushed on 
with the other. A very small quantity of the pigment is 
picked up with the brush, transferred to the stencil, and 
gently brushed into the opening, increasing the vigor of 
the brush stroke as the pigment spreads. Wipe the under 
side of the stencil with a chamois skin, after each operation, 
to erase accumulated dust. After each stencil is applied, 
blow away the surplus dust from the drawing and, with a 
soft, dry water-color brush, flick off such particles as may 
not be blown off. It is well to spray the partially completed 
work with fixatif, at intervals, to prevent the suceeding 
stencils from smudging the pigment already laid on. On 
completion, the entire painting should receive a heavy coat- 
ing of fixatif. These dry stencil paintings need be neither 
in monochrome nor monotone; the dry pigment permits the 
most subtle gradations of hue and value. The stencils may 
be as numerous and as intricate as the artist’s ingenuity 
can conceive but, it must be borne in mind that though this 
stencil process is ideal for decorative illustration, for ab- 
stractions, and for pure design, it is not adapted to (nor 
intended for) naturalistic interpretations. 

It is a good plan to save all the stencils and masks used 
in making these paintings, as it will be found that they 
may be reassembled to form other compositions. The four 
pieces used to make the “Ponies” might be combined in at 
least half-a-dozen other ways, with equally amusing results. 
This is not intended to suggest that the artist accumulate 
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a stock of clichés, but to point out that identical motifs find 
repeated use in decoration, particularly when the color and 
arrangement are subject to infinite variation. 

The painting “Spring” illustrates a combination of 
mask and stencil, cut simultaneously, to produce identical 


This design was 
made by using a 
combination of mask 
and stencil simul- 
taneously in a way de- 
scribed in this article 


forms in contrasting values; the white female figure was 
made with a mask, the black figure with a stencil. After 
the figure was drawn on the stencil paper, the outline was 
cut carefully with a stencil-knife so that no part was 
destroyed; the central, or “paper-doll,” portion became the 
mask and the remainder, the card with the silhouetted 
figure cut out of it, was the stencil. Since the mask was 
used to produce the white figure, it was necessary to keep 
it firmly in position while the other three masks and the 
stencil were applied over it. This was effected by applying 
a heavy coating of rubber cement to the central portions 
(not the edges) of the reverse side of the figure and placing 
the mask in the desired position on the drawing surface 
after the cement had dried. Dry cement is gummy enough 
to hold a mask in place until a painting is completed. The 
three other masks, for grass, threes, and clouds, were 
applied directly over the attached figure and the white 
figure was emphasized by brushing a nimbus of pigment 
around the mask, particularly in the places where the three 
background masks did not give adequate definition. The 
black figure stencil was painted in last. In this painting, 
the same cloud mask used in the “Ponies” was brought 
back into service. 

Although the principle and the process is much the 
same as that already outlined, the practical difficulties 
encountered in making the other paintings, reproduced 
here, are much more numerous. These are dry pigment, 
brush-painted pastels on velours paper, made with the aid 
of a number of simple stencils and masks; certain of the 
smaller details were added in tempera. The natural forms 
have been somewhat simplified and incline toward the 
geometric, but the color is unrestricted. In preparing such 
paintings, a rough preliminary sketch is usually desirable. 
This may be of any size, made in the usual manner with 
water-color or pastel. When a satisfactory composition has 
been obtained, it is enlarged in cartoon form on a sheet of 
tissue, and transferred in outline to the velours paper. The 
pastel is not pulverized, but is applied directly to the paper 
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TWO LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINT 
COMPOSITIONS 


These studies were made 
at Theodore Roosevelt 
High Schoo! of New 
York City from sketches 
made in that vicinity 
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AT CITY ISLAND 


THE BRONX RIVER PARKWAY 


BY WILLIAM SOLES. 


BY WILLIAM SOLES 
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TEN CENTS 
STORE ART 


This illustration suggests the type 
of decorative arts shown recently 
at the Newark Museum when the 
idea was well shown that beauty 
is not always a matter of cost 


DRY PAINTING A NEW MEDIUM 
Continued from Page 120 


with the stick in the ordinary way, then rubbed and 
manipulated with the brush. No complicated stencils are 
cut for these pastel paintings; instead, the various parts 
are built up with the use of unit stencils or masks, in the 
shape of angles, corners, curves, circles, ellipses, and other 
such elementary forms. The best working-plan seems to 
be that of applying first the lighter values and gradually 
progressing to the darker ones. In the larger areas no 
masks need be used, if there is room for manipulating the 
brush without disturbing any previously painted form. As 
previously mentioned, the painting should be sprayed with 
fixatif both at intervals during painting, and on completion. 

Very interesting results may be obtained in abstract 
paintings made by the pastel-brush-stencil method, using 
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geometric or semi-geometric forms as elements. The simple 


geometric stencils and masks, too, should be preserved for 
future use in forming new combinations and to be com- 
bined with any other stencils that may be cut. 

It is true that once the form of a stencil or mask has 
been decided, the form of that motif becomes, in itself, 
immutable, however, there is infinite mobility in the pro- 
cesses of arrangement and composition and it is well to 
reiterate that this technique produces decoration, not 
realism. The distinctive features of the paintings produced 
by the methods described are their crystalline sharpness 
of definition, their subtle gradations of color, and the ease 
with which they may be adapted to schematic arrange- 
ments. Certain effects impossible, or possible only with 
difficulty, in other mediums and techniques are achieved 
with ease in the dry paint-stencil technique, and the 
resultant paintings are, if nothing else, quite amusing. 
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MODERN 


Three prize winners in the Art Alli- 
ance competition for small sculptures 
to be executed in Rosenthal china 
shown in the Designer and Industry 
Exhibit, at the Art Center in New 
York, June 20th to October, 1932. 
The dancers are by Robert Cron- 
bach; Statuette is by A. Kahamakoff; 
African Deer is by Maeble Perry 


Two ceramic figures by Miss Maud 
Mason awarded prize at a recent 
exhibition of the New York Society 
of Ceramic Art, in New York City 
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How different centuries has 
affected the silhouette of men 


1190 1330 1525 1580 


1660 1723 1820 


NEW POINTS OF VIEW IN COSTUME DESIGN 


BY ROSE HENDERSON 


Miss Traphagen, well-known teacher 
and leader in the field of costume 
design in America present some 
very helpful ideas for the designer 


@ In keeping with its subject, Ethel Traphagen’s new 

book published by John Wiley & Son, Inc., New York 
City, on “Costume Design and Illustration” is smart, 
authoritative and individual, from its decorative black and 
orange cover and the frontispiece of a drawing by Drian 
to the carefully chosen bibliography and the final design by 
Brunelleschi. The book is simple and practical, yet both 
text and illustrations have been prepared with taste and 
imagination. The whole is planned with admirable econ- 
omy and completeness so as to serve the needs of out-of- 
town teachers and designers who do not have ready access 
to large libraries, museums or art galleries. Also, its 
thoughtful condensation makes the volume an excellent 
guide for students in cosmopolitan centers who may easily 
be confused by the very wealth and diversity of material 
about them. 

Obviously, in any treatment of fashions the author has 
to guard against the pitfall of changing styles and to select 
illustrations and designs which are good for all time. Miss 
Traphagen has done this with experienced judgment. Her 
volume is a revision of one which was first issued in 1918 
but she has retained many of the earlier illustrations be- 
cause better ones could not be found for the points under 
discussion. 

Directions for sketching a garment given in the opening 
chapter are typical of the careful and detailed explanations 
which are supplied throughout the book. Fundamental 
principles are thoroughly established and then each phase 
of costume drawing and design is definitely examined and 
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clarified. Drawings, both new and old, made by masters 
in the craft, have been added, showing the many different 
methods and materials available for the student of design. 
Mechanical helps and short cuts, such as Ross Board, 
graphite paper, spatter work, air-brush, and silver prints 
are explained with the clearness and brevity of the prac- 
tised worker and instructor, and illuminating examples are 
given. For instance, millinery fashions, drawn by Ethel 
Salmons, a former pupil of Miss Traphagen, in which litho- 
graphic crayon pencil and Chinese white on black are com- 
bined with half tone are soft and pleasing, with excellent 
balance and contrast. 

Color is discussed with reference to actual costume, to 
reproduction in illustration and as used for motion pictures. 
The fashion silhouette as a foundation for all styling is 
treated at some length, with significant selections from 
modern and historic models. The author brings out, for 
example, the fact that prevailing modes were reflected in 
the silhouettes of both men and women in the picturesque 
dress of the 17th and 18th centuries. An interesting wash 
drawing illustrates how the fashion silhouette of the past 
influenced the mode of 1930-31. 

In a chapter on design, appropriateness of costume is 
stressed, with the fascinating possibilities of creating 
clothes which reveal personality but never subordinate it. 
Theatrical costuming is discussed under the heads of 
civilian, character, period, burlesque and extravaganza. 
Attention is called to the growing importance of stage 
costuming and design because of the development of com- 
munity theatres all over the country and also because of 
the fact that many fashions and customs are transferred to 
the masses through the medium of the stage. Besides 
playing their parts in the play the actors serve as super 
manikins, influencing the dress and manners of their audi- 
ences. The successful stage designer must be constantly 
aware of what is going on about him and must have a flair 
for character and backgrounds. The creating of theatrical 
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TWO NEW TEXTILE 
DESIGNS FROM 
PRIMITIVE OBJECTS 


The dress in this illustration at 
the right was designed from 
the Masai spear and shield 
held in the designer's hand 


costumes is plainly an enriching experience, valuable for 
the student specializing in any field of costume design. 

The subject of source material for design is presented 
with special enthusiasm and insight. The fresh and simple 
qualities of primitive pattern are stressed and also the 
variety of motifs which are adaptable for modern use from 
the most ancient sources. Period fabric design as well as 
period costume design is charmingly treated. Miss Trap- 
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At the left is a costume made from 
the silk designs inspired by the 
wooden camel bells which also 
| appear in the same illustration 


hagen has found exceptional inspiration in the design oz 
primitive African and American Indian products. She 
shows examples of silk patterns derived from African ivory 
and ebony necklaces, camel bells, shield and spear, Sultana 
sandals and native huts. These silk patterns were selected 
from a series of twenty-four designs created by Traphagen 
pupils and manufactured by C. K. Eagle and Company of 
New York. They are refreshingly vital and colorful. In 
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At the right is a Masai warrior hold- 
ing the spear and shield which Miss 
Traphagen bought back with her to 
use as design material for her classes 


emphasizing the amazing variety of primitive source ma- 
terial, the author does not neglect the more familiar and 
sophisticated design. She condemns artiness in dress but 
is a strong advocate of individuality as opposed to the 
popular passion for uniformity. 

The chapter outlining historic costume is richly sug- 
gestive, and the lists of reference books here, as in other 
chapters, are admirably chosen. The author has a happy 
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AFRICAN IDEAS 
SUGGEST NEW 
TEXTILE DESIGNS 


At the left is a decorative 
map of Africa covered 
with textile design made 
from African objects only 


faculty for accentuating the human and dramatic note in 
many phases of her subject and thus stimulating the in- 
terest and imagination of students. The bibliography is 
unusually helpful, including a reading and reference list on 
costume revised to 1932, a list of publications containing 
illustrative and other matter on the decorative art of the 
Indians of the Southwest, as well as a list of artists whose 
work has a direct bearing on period fabric or costume. 
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An interesting new adap- 
tation of an old art is 
shown in this problem 
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BOX DECORATED WITH ETCHED ALUMINUM 


PAINTING THE PLATES 
WITH ASPHALTUM VARNISH 


ASPHALTUM 
VARNISH 


CLEANING WITH 
TURPENTINE 


SMOOTHING THE 
SURFACE WITH 
A SPOON 


FOR OCTOBER 


BY R. A. SAUERBRUN 


Trace or draw the design on the plates. Paint all areas 
to stand in relief, with Asphaltum Varnish. Allow the 
varnish to flow slowly on the design from a brush. Be sure 
to break all air bubbles appearing on the surface of the 
varnish. After drying, the asphaltum may be scratched or 
retouched until the design is satisfactory. Paint the backs 
of the plates with asphaltum for protection in etching. 
Allow several hours for drying. 


After the varnish is quite dry, immerse the plates in an 
acid bath. This can easily be made with an ordinary 
enameled pan, quite large. In this case, muriatic acid was 
used (the metal was aluminum). The bath was a 25% 
solution of acid and water. Allow the plates to etch slowly 
until the desired relief is obtained. Be careful that the 
plates are not left in the bath too long. Remove to a water 
bath. 


With an old rag or sponge, and water, scrub the plates 
thoroughly to remove all acid. This prevents any chance 
of possible spoiling of the plates by continued biting by the 
acid and also darkens the background. When the plates are 
dry immerse them in a turpentine bath. After a half hour 
in this bath, the asphaltum, which is then quite soft, may 
be removed by merely wiping it off with a clean cloth. 


In straightening the plates, rub back and forth on the 
reverse sides of the plates with the bottom of an old spoon. 
To darken the etched areas, paint with India ink, softening 
with fine steel wool. The plates are pierced (for attaching 
to box) with an icepick and the holes filed and smoothed 
over on the back. Fasten the plates to the box with brass 
shanks. Line with felt, using rubber tips for the bottom. 
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THE VIKING GALLEY 


= History tells us that the conquests of Julius Caesar 
were carried far up into northern Europe, along the Scan- 
dinavian coast. Here his galleys found a strong opponent 
in the naval craft constructed and used by the Veniti, a 
Gallic tribe. These ships were unlike those which the 
Romans had encountered on the Mediterranean. They were 
long, narrow, had high bows and sterns, and were pro- 


BY WALTER R. WILLIAMS 


pelled by either oars or sail. Caesar makes it clear that 
these ships were remarkably seaworthy and very strongly 
built to withstand hard usage and the force of the Atlantic. 
Their strength was so great that constant ramming on the 
part of the Roman galleys failed to make much impression 
on their hulls. The accompanying model of the Viking ship 
is an attempt to depict the characteristics of this rugged 
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and picturesqiie craft. The construction of this model is 
quite simple and with a little perseverance on the part of 
the builder is easily made. 

Before beginning construction the plan for this model 
is first drawn full size on a piece of paper 12” by 18”, 
marked off into 114” squares. Next, secure three pieces of 
pine. Two of these pieces, each of which are 34” by 2” 
by 10” form the sides, and the third piece referred to as 
No. 1 in the drawing, 14.” by 5” by 14”, forms the center 
or keel section. These pieces are formed with a coping saw, 
a plane, knife, and sandpaper as suggested by the plan. 
Next, assemble these three pieces with glue and brads to 
form the hull. The 6” mast, No. 3, which tapers from 14,” 
to 14” is imbedded in the hull 14”. The glass headed bead 
on its tip serves as a flag-staff as shown in Fig. C. The 
flag may be made of brightly colored paper. The spar, 
No. 4, is 144” around and 4” long. It is hung 1” below the 
tip of the mast. The sail should be constructed of white 
muslin and decorated by colored stripes as directed below. 
It is tied to the spar and mast by means of thread. The 


DR AGONYS shields, No. 6; and the oars, No. 7; are shown full size in OR AGON'S 


Fig. D. Wooden button moulds of the right size make 
FIG attractive shields. If these are not available, cardboard TAI 
may be successfully used. In either case the tip of a glass FIG. B 
headed pin looks very well in the center of each shield. 
The oars are of white pine with cardboard blades, glued 
as shown in Fig. D. These handles are set in small holes 
made by a small drill or awl between the shields. The 
location of each may be seen in the reduced plan or drawing. 
There will be nine shields and eight oars on each side. The 
steering oar Fig. E is shown full size and is fastened to 
the port side of the stern by means of a glass headed pin. é 
Two supports Fig. F may be cut out of 14” wood and _ 
fastened to the keel with glue and brads about 3” apart. 
These form a very satisfactory base for the model. 

In finishing the model, all wooden and cardboard parts 
should be given a coat of shellac. When dry give it an 
application of flat white paint. When this is dried the 
colors may be applied. Desirable color variations may be 
made. The following is only a suggestion for a model of 
bright and striking appearance. Pieces 1, including the 
dragon’s head, the keel, and the tail; the mast, No. 3; the 
spar, No. 4; and the keel supports, No. 9; are finished in 
Chinese red. The sides, No. 2, are finished in white. The 
oars, No. 7; the steering rudder, No. 8; and the stripes in 


the sail, No. 5; may be bronzed or gilted. Red should be S TEERING 
the predominant color of the shields. This accomplished, OAR:>-- 

the sails and rigging attached, one should have a model 

capable of gracing the radio cabinet, the den, or the alcove. FIG. E 


SELECTED REFERENCES: 
CHATTERTON, E. K. The Romance of the Ship. p. 49-60. 


HOLLAND, R. S. Historic Ships. p. 31-41. 


SUPPORT 


FIG. D 
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DESIGNING COSTUMES IN CUT PAPER 


1. A rectangular 
piece of paper of 
suitable proportion 
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2. Silhouette is cut 
to suit current 
feshion. Add sleeves 


3. Subordinant parts 
cut to fit and com- 
bined with the whole 


BY HARRIET WILSON 


@ A simple method of dress design for be- 

ginners based on such fundamentals as domi- 
nance of spaces, values and textures is to be 
found in this novel method of using cut paper. 
It forces a simplicity of mass and proportion and 
does much to produce the desired elimination of 
details so fascinating to beginners. Colored 
papers may be used to give the added factor of 
color harmony but in the designs on this page 
the work was done in black and white. For this 
purpose several kinds of surfaces were made on 
white paper with ink to be combined in the whole 
with solid black and sometimes white surfaces. 
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FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
® The National Alliance of Art and 

Industry, in collaboration with The 
Pictorial Photographers of America, 
announces its First National Exhi- 
bition of Photographs for Commerce, 
Industry and Science to be held in the 
Art Center Building, 65 East 56th 
Street from Oct. 18th to Nov. 5th. 

Both professional and amateur pho- 
tographers from every part of the 
country will be represented in this 
exhibition, which will demonstrate the 
many applications of photography to 
the commercial, industrial and scien- 
tific life of today, and, in so doing, to 
bring together the finest examples of 
contemporary American photography. 
An Advisory Committee has been ap- 
pointed consisting of Edward Steichen, 
Anton Bruehl, George Henry High 
and Hi Williams, Photographer; M. F. 
Agha, Art Director of the Condé Nast 
Publications; Charles M. Graves, Edi- 
tor of the Rotogravure Section of The 
New York Times, Robert J. Jacobus, 
President of the New York Camera 
Club; Charles K. Archer, President of 
the Pittsburgh Salon; Walter Clark of 
‘the Research Laboratory of the East- 
man Kodak Company; Julien Levy of 
the Julien Levy Gallery, Elwood Whit- 
ney, Chairman, Exhibition Committee 
of the Art Directors Club; J. Rhyne 
Killian, Jr., Editor of the Technology 
Review and Ray Tuttle of the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

One hundred photographs, selected 
by the Exhibition Jury as the finest in 
the exhibition will be hung in a special 
group. These will be known as the 
“One hundred Photographs selected 
by the N.A.A.I.” and after the New 
York showing will be routed as a 
Travelling Exhibition to the important 
cities of the country. 

The exhibition is open to any pro- 
fessional or amateur photographer and 
all work submitted will be considered 
impartially by an Exhibition Jury con- 
sisting of Ira W. Martin, President 
of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America; Kneeland L. Green, Art Di- 
rector of Harper’s Bazaar, Egmont 
Arens, Designer and Past President 
of Audac; Abbott Kimball, President 
of Abbott Kimball, Inc. and Louis 
Schmidt, in charge of Illustration at 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
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Research. Only photographs intended 
for or suitable for commercial, indus- 
trial or scientific use are eligible. 
These three classifications include any 
of the following fields: Advertising 
and Publicity; Illustration; Architec- 
ture, Poster; Industry — whether to 
demonstrate the quality of a tiny ob- 
ject or a skyscraper; Science,—such 
as X-Ray, Microscopic, Astronomical 
or Aerial Photography —or any type 
of photograph which supplies a com- 
mercial, or scientific demand. Pros- 
pectus and entry blanks may be ob- 
tained on application to the Exhibition 
Secretary. 


A READING COURSE 
® A reading course—IJnterior Deco- 
ration, prepared by Dudley Crafts 
Watson of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, has just been published by the 
American Library Association in its 
Reading with a Purpose series. In less 
than forty pages the author develops 
a background for the subject and dis- 
cusses six books he recommends for 
further reading. Among these are 
The Personality of a House, by Emily 
Post, which he characterizes as “‘by all 
odds the most practical and helpful of 
the newer books on interior deco- 
ration.” Modern treatments of in- 
teriors are represented by Paul 
Frankl’s New Dimensions, ‘“‘the key- 
note to the understanding of mod- 
ernism in America.” Mr. Watson’s 
booklet is one of the sixty or more 
Reading with a Purpose courses avail- 
able at public libraries. Each treats a 
different subject. One announced re- 
cently was American Life in Archi- 
tecture, by Philip N. Youtz, A. I. A. 


CURB MART PROSPERS 
® Cleveland artists kicked the well- 
known wolf no little distance from 
the door on July 20th when they 
staged what was known as the “Cleve- 
land Artists’ Curb Market,” an event 
unique in the art history of this city. 
Five local organizations, the Cleveland 
Society of Artists, the Kokoon Club, 
Woman’s Art Club, Print Makers of 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland Art Stu- 
dents League joined forces in renting 
the Elysium, a large indoor ice-skating 
rink (unused in warm weather), for 
the occasion. Over 12,000 visitors re- 
sponded by paying the dime admission 


charge, piling up a gate receipt not to 
be sneezed at and certainly large for 
this type of performance. 

Most art objects, contributed by 
members of the various organizations, 
sold at prices ranging from one to five 
dollars; others, sold by auction, went 
at bargain basement prices. Several 
quick-sketch artists, scattered about 
the hall, did a rushing business in 
portraiture at 50c a head and the lay 
brethren found the thrill of a lifetime 
in being immortalized in charcoal, pen- 
cil, crayon, or silhouette. It is esti- 
mated that aggregate receipts ex- 
ceeded $5,000. 

Much of the curb market’s success 
may be attributed to its carnival as- 
pect and its forceful ballyhoo—it was 
good theatre. Two local weekly peri- 
odicals featured the market in their 
cover designs, during the preceding 
week, and indigent “sandwich - men” 
were drafted from the Wayfarer’s 
Lodge to parade the streets with strik- 
ing posters calling attention to the 
imminently indigent condition of the 
artists. After the public had been 
lured to the stalls, it was lulled into a 
buying mood by the variant offerings 
of a gypsy orchestra, an impromptu 
accordionist, an organ grinder (com- 
plete with monkey), a dancing troupe, 
flower girls, and decorative but dis- 
creetly clad models. The artists, too, 
flattered public fancy with all the fan- 
tastic trappings of Murger’s Scenes de 
la vie de boheme — smocks, Windsor 
ties, berets, or what have you. 

And what has all this to do with 
art? In the opinion of this observer, 
it seems that merchandising art to an 
inert and indifferent public is an art 
in itself, the end justifies the means; 
further, the more frequently art is 
presented to this public in favorable 
guise, the sooner we banish cheap 
prints — Fildes’ “The Doctor,” Bon- 
heur’s “Horse Fair’, and all the rest 
of the old stand-bys—from bourgeois 
walls. GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Reprints of page 100 of the Septem- 
ber number (Lead Overlay) and page 
127 of this issue, for use in classwork as 
job sheets may be secured for a small 
sum. Write to this Company for details, 
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